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India  1940   flaxseed  production  estimated  at  18,680,000  bushels  a  § 
from  3,713,000  acres,  compared  with  the  revised  1939  crop  of  17,680,000o 
bushels  from  3,869,000  acres.     (Director  of  Statistics,  Calcutta.) 

The  Ministry  of  Food  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  just  announced  a 
reduction  in  the  weekly  bacon  ration  from  8  ounces  per  person  to  4  ounces, 
or  about  one-half  normal  consumption,  effective  June  10,  1940.  (American 
Embassy,  London.) 

United  Kingdom  Wool  Control  has  announced  that  present  domestic 
issue  prices  for  wool  and  tops  introduced  March  1  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  February  17,  1940)  will  be  maintained  for  allocations  to  October 
31,  for  raw  material  required  for  export  as  yarn  until  December  31,  and 
for  raw  material  exported  as  fabric  until  February  28,  1941.  (American 
Embassy,  London.) 
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TM  JAPANESE  WHEAT  MARKET 

Preliminary  information  on  the  1940  wheat  crop  in  Japan  indicates 
a  24-percent  decrease  from  the  record  1939  official  estimate  of  61,086,000 
"bushels,  according  to  a  report  to  the  United  States  agricultural  attache 
at  Shanghai  from  the  office  of  the  commercial  attache  at  Tokyo.     The  re- 
duction was  attributed  to  adverse  weather  conditions  and  inadequate  ferti- 
lizer supplies.     There  was  no  immediate  prospect  for  purchases  of  United 
States  wheat,  since  imports  are  strictly  controlled  "by  the  Japanese 
Government . 

Quotations  of  foreign  wheat  were  higher  on  May  1  than  a  month 
previous.,  "out  the  of ficial  maximum  prices  for  domestic  wheat  were  un- 
changed.   Prices  of  foreign  wheat  quoted  on  May  1  at  the  mill  were  reported 
as  follows,  duty  and  landing  charges  included:     Canadian  No.  1,  $1.28 
per  bushel,  No.  3,  $1.24;  Australian,  $1.02;  Manchurian,  $1.59  per  "bushel. 
Domestic  Standard  was  officially  $1.35  per  "bushel.    Actual  sales  are  said 
to  have  "been  made  at  a  higher  rate,  according  to  the  press  at  about 
$1.44,  but  since  they  were  illegal  no  accurate  figures  were  available. 
The  official  maximum  wholesale  price  of  flour  at  the  mill,  middle  grade, 
was  $1.31  per  bag;  c.i.f.  Dairen  and  Tangku,  $1.41  and  $1.62  per  bag, 
respectively. 


The  establishment  of  official  prices  for  wheat  and  flour  was 
reported  to  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  flour  deliveries  in  Japan.  This 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  official  flour 
prices  in  North  China.     The  substitution  of  bread  for  rice,  resulting 
from  dissatisfaction  with  foreign  rice  mixed  with  20  to  40  percent  domes- 
tic rice-,  caused  a  broad  shortage,  particularly  in  the  Osaka-Kobe  region, 
but  this  effect  was  not  general. 

JAPAN:     Imports  of  wheat  by  countries  of  origin  and  total 
exports  of  flour,  March  1940,  with  comparisons 


Country  of 
origin  


1938 


arch 


1939 


1940 


1937-38  1938-39  1939-40 


July-March 


Imports  of  wheat 
United  States. 
Canada. . . . 
Australia. 
Argentina. 

China  

Others .... 
Total. . . 


Exports  of  flour. 


1,000 
bushels 


bu 


1,000 
shels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 


bushels:  bushels 
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/ 
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1,656 
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311 
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3 , 434 


668 


1,000 


1,000 


.,000 


■barrels  parrels  barrels 
" 74 


1,000 
barrels 


1,000 


1,000 


1,362 
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309 
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1,000 


barrels  barrels 
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2,012 


American  agricultural  attache,  Shanghai,     a/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
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Imports  of  wheat  into  Japan  during  March  totaled  595,000  bushels, 
practically  all  from  Australia,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  March  1959, 
when  only  18,000  "bushels  were  imported  from  China.    From  July  through 
March,  1,880,000  bushels  were  imported  this  season  as  against  only  668,000 
last  season.    Flour  exports  for  March  were  reported  at  228,000  barrels 
and  for  July-March  totaled  2,012,000  barrels  as  compared  with  74,000  and 
1,962,000  barrels,  r espectivoly,  last  season. 


FEED  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ■ 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  other  foodstuffs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  inadequate  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  and 
continue  so,  according  to  a  report  from  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache 
Alton  T.  Murray  at  London.     The  Ministry  of  Food,  which  controls  the 
distribution  of  all  feedstuff 3,  announced  last  April  that  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  releo.se  to  farmers  about  two-thirds  of  their  total  feed 
requirements.    Because  of  the  priority  given  to  dairy  production,  however, 
and  the  varying  conditions  over  the  country,  some  farmers  were  able  to 
secure  considerably  less  than  others. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  usually  dependent  upon  imports  for  about 
half  of  its  feed  requirements.     No  trade  figures  have  been  released  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  the  total  value  of  all  feedstuffs  im- 
ported during  September-April  was  only  5.5  million  pounds  sterling  as 
compared  with  7.5  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1958-39. 
The  decline  of  30  percent  in  value  understates  the  reduction  in  volume, 
because  prices  and  transportation  costs  have  risen  sharply  during  the 
war.    Taking  all  factors  into  consideration,  it  is  estimated  that  only 
about  half  as  much  feed  has  been  imported  since  the  war  as  in  the  com- 
parable period  of  the  previous  year. 

Steps  have  been  taken,  however,  to  expand  domestic  production. 
The  drive  to  bring  into  cultivation  2  million  additional  acres  by  plow- 
ing up  grassland  has  been  successfully  completed.    A  cable  of  May  24 
announced  that  2,054,256  acres  had  been  plowed,  though  a  considerable 
part  of  this  area  is  believed  to  have  been  planted  to  wheat.    Even  with 
favorable  growing  conditions,  it  is  thus  doubtful  whether  the  feed  shortage 
can  be  overcome  in  1940-41  without  an  increase  in  imports. 

Purchases  of  foreign  foodstuffs  are  now  being  largely  determined 
by  the  shipping  position,  although  prices  and  foreign  exchange  are 
factors  also  considered.     Supplies  of  corn,  the  leading  feedstuff  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  are  particularly  short.    Argentina  has 
been  the  chief  source  of  supply,  but  shipping  difficulties  have  con- 
siderably reduced  takings  thus  far  this  season.     Due  to  the  large 
1959-40  crop  and  relatively  low  prices,  Argentina  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  United  Kingdom  imports.     The  United 
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States,  the  Danube  Basin,  and  the. Union  of  South  Africa  are  other 
important  sources  for  corn  imports.     Of  these,  the  United  States  seems 
to  he  in  a  favorable  position  with  the  present  export  program  and  large 
stocks  on  hand.    Production  varies  groe.tly  from  year  to.  year  in  South 
Africa;  the  1939-40  crop  was  too  small  to  permit  sizable  exports.  Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  are  reported  to  have  export  supplies  on 
hand  hut  are  reluctant  to  part  with  them  until  prospects  for  the  new  crop 
are  more  definite. 

The  emhargo  placed  on.  non-Empire  "barley  has  drastically  reduced 
imports  of  this  grain  into  the  United  Kingdom.     Canada  and  Australia, 
which  are  relatively  small  producers,  are  practically  the  only  sources, 
although  some  small  purchases  have  "been  made  in  Europe  and  the  Hear  East 
in  order  to  cut  off  supplies  from  Germany. 

Only  small  quantities  of  oats  are  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
mostly  from  Canada.     Such  importations  will  probably  continue  unless 
large  plantings  under  the  food-production  campaign  change  the  import 
policy. 

Besides  the  feed  grains,  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  large  importer 
of  oilseed  cake  and  other  concentrates .     Large  quantities  of  these  feeds 
have  been  obtained  in  the  past  from  Egypt  and  the  Empire  countries.  The 
continuation  of  such  imports  also  depends  largely  on  the  question  of 
transportation,  the  report  states.     Shipments  from  Egypt  and  India  may 
be  reduced  by  recent  shipping  restrictions  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  shortage  of  foodstuffs  during  the  past  winter  appears  to  have 
had  little  serious  effect  upon  livestock  numbers  as  yet.    A  sample 
census:  taken  in  March  indicates  that  cattle,  which  were  near  a, record 
high  just  before  the  war,  had  increased  somewhat,  sheep  were  about  the 
same,  and  only  a  slight  decline  was  reported  for  hogs  and  poultry.  It 
is  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  census  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Dairy  cows  represent  over  40  percent  of  the  cattle  and  they  were  given 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  foodstuffs  this  past  winter.    Despite  this, 
they  were  often  on  short  rations,  as  evidenced  by  the  falling  off  in 
milk  production;  and  many  beef  cattle  were  slaiightered  at  lower  weights 
than  usual  in  order  to  meet  the  greater  demand  for  domestic  meat. 

Hog  producers  were  forced  to  use  most  any' substitute  feed  available, 
and  a  large  number  of  hogs  had  to  be  slaughtered.    Breeding  stock  was 
reduced, ,  and  the  hog  population  is  expected  to'  be  considerably  smaller 
in  the  next  year.    Poultry  has  fared  worst  of  all;  numbers  will  probably 
be  reduced  by  a  third  this  fall,  according  to  Mr.  Murray's  report. 
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UNITED  STATES  'RIGS  EXPORTS  BELOW  LAST  SEASON 


..  Rice  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  9  months,  August- 
April,  of  the  1939-40  marketing  year  were  about  12  percent,  or  29  million 
pounds,  below  the  exports  for  the  corresponding  9  months  in  1938-39. 
Shipments,  on  the  other  hand,  to  domestic  possessions  (Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  were  18  percent,  or  38  million 
pounds,  larger  during  the  first  9  months  of  the  current  marketing  season 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  to  European  countries  and  to  Cuba  are  below  last  season. 
Exports  to  the  Netherlands,'  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Greece  are  substanti- 
ally below  last  year,  while  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Switzerland 
have  taken  larger  volumes  during  the  first  9  months  of  this  season.  The 
greatest  decline  in  volume  of  exports  this  season  has  been  to  Guba.  Re- 
ports from  Habana  indicate,  however,  that  forward  purchases  are  low  and 
renewed  buying  on  a  larger  scale  has  recently  taken  place.     Cuba  con- 
tinues to  be  the  outstanding  market  for  American  rice,  being  the  desti- 
nation for  73  percent  of  our  exports. 


RICE:     Uni ted  States  exports  to  specific  countries, 
August-April  1939-40,  with  comparisons  ay 


Country 
of 

destination 

Average 
1932-33  to 
1936-37 

 Augus  t 

-July 

Ausust-Aoril  _.  . 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pound  s 

pounds 

pounds 

11,493 

1,449 

180 

180 

9,874 

7,350 

10,782 

7,974 

10,432 

7,049 
13,164 

15,211 

8,507 

13,349 
79 

9,746 
34 

.  4,562 

France  

4,362 

11,641 

9,464 

7,136 

1,564 

5,639 

16,180 

12,580 

8,095 

3,243 

2,382 

3,248 

2,981 

2,327 

7,416 

645 

0 

4,168 

4, 168 

1,823 

4,499 

6, 453 

5,909 

4,471 

11,560 

59,107 

70 , 049 

59,492 

44,131 

40,600 

Chile  

3,784 

21,806 

3,760 

3,690 

1 

2,426 

7,113 

0 

0 

0 

8,772 

14,388 

1-9,006 

15,311 

12,577 

Central  America.  .  .  . 

735 

.1,359 

429 

337 

501 

22,265 

203,261 

239 , 449 

185,209 

162,871 

'Other  countries.  .  . . 

1,606 

7.793 

3,986 

3 , 239 

6,834 

Total  ex-Europe.. 

39,-588 

255,720 

266 , 630 

207,786 

182,884 

Total  exports. . 

98,695 

325,769 

336,122 

251,917 

223,484 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Includes  rough  converted  to  clean  rice. 
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Another  feature  in  the  destination  of  rice  exports  is  the  marked 
reduction  to  South  American  countries.     The  Argentine  and  Chilean  mar- 
kets, which  for  many  years  took  substantial  quantities  of  United  States 
rice,  have  almost  disappeared.    In  these  two  countries,  domestic  produc- 
tion has  continued  to  expand  and  imports  to  decline.    Venezuela  has  "been 
a  more  important  market  this  season,  being  the  destination  of  2  million 
pounds  of  United  States  rice  exports  during  the  first  9  months. 

Total  shipments  of  rice  to  domestic  possessions  are  exceeding 
exports  to  foreign  countries  again  this  season.     Insular  possessions, 
especially  Puerto  Pico  and  Hawaii,  have  furnished  a  very  steady  and  im- 
portant market  for  United  States  rice.     Shipments  to  domestic  possessions 
have  since  1932  averaged  over  300  million  pounds  annually.    Shipments  this 
season  to  Puerto  Hico  have  "been  materially  above  the  "below-average  takings 
of  the  1938-39  marketing  year. 


SICE:    United  States  shipments  to  possessions, 
August-April  1939-40,  with  comparisons  a/  


Country 
of 

destination 

Average 
1932-35  to 
IS 36-37 

Ausust-Jnlv 

AnPiiRt-Anril 

1957-38 

1938-39 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Puerto  Rico ... '  

Hawai  j.  ... « ■  «.»....-. 

1 , 000 
pounds 
220,190 
81,331 
1,079 

k/ 

1,000 
pounds 
255,509 
75,972 
1,204 
552 

1,000 
locunds 
211,283 
71,424 
1,102 
1,382 

1,000 
pounds 
159,757 
59 ,397 

587 
422 

1,000 
pounds 
200,011 
57,178 

.506 
455 

Virgin  Islands  _ 

302,600 

333,237 

285,191 

220,163 

258,150 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
aj  Includes  rough,  "broken,  screenings,  flour,  and  meal, 
h/  Hot  reported  prior  to  1935. 


POTATO  PRODUCTION  AFP  UTILIZATION  IN  GERMANY 

Potatoes  have  always  "been  an  important  crop  in  Germany,  not  only 
for  food  but  also  for  feed  and  industrial  purposes.    Under  war  conditions 
they  have  "become  increasingly  valuable,  especially  for  industrial  and 
substitute  purposes,  and  they  are  new  being  used  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
reports  American  Consul  Sydney  B.  Eedecker  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  has  been 
for  many  years  the  world's  most  important  producer  of  potatoes,  with  a 
crop  approximating  2  "billion  bushels.     There  has  been  a  significant  in- 
crease in  production  during  recent  years  as  a  result  of  a  larger  acreage 
and  especially  of  higher  yields  per  acre  attributed  to  more  scientific 
methods  of  cultivation  and  large-scale  applications  of  fertilizers.  (See 
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table  page  726.)    Poland  has  "been  the  ranking  potato  producer  after 
Germany,  with  the  crop  ranging  in  recent  years  from  around  1.2  to  1.5 
"billion  bushels.     The  "bulk  of  the  crop  was  grown  in  regions  now  under 
German  control.    Czechoslovakia  has  also  "been  an  important  potato- 
producing  country,  with  an  annual  outturn  of  some  350  to  450  million 
"bushels.    Accordingly,  potato  production  in  the  German-controlled  area 
would  appear  to  "be  around  3.5  "billion  "bushels,  or  nearly  10  times  the 
average  United  States  crop. 

Of  the  average  annual  production,  1936-1938,  within  the  old 
boundaries  of  Germany,  amounting  to  about  1,9  billion  bushels,  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  29  percent  was  consumed  as  food;  a  further 
39  percent  was  used  for  livestock  feed;  15  percent  was  withheld  for 
seeding  purposes;  and  some  10  percent  was  considered  lost  from  shrink- 
age, deterioration,  frcesing,  etc.    This  left  between  7  and  8  percent  of 
the  crop  for  inductrial  purposes.    Of  this,  alcohol  distilleries  util- 
ized about  one-half;  while'  drying  plants  and  starch  factories  accounted 
for  the  other  half  (3.6,  1.8,  and  1.6  percent  respectively).    The  war 
is  said  to  be  intensifying  the  industrial  demands  for  potatoes  and  may 
cause  some  shift  in  these  distribution  percentages. 

As  regards  alcohol  production,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1936-37 
some  75  million  bushels  of  potatoes  were  used  in  its  manufacture, 
accounting  for  about  two-thirds  of  Germany's  total  alcohol  production. 
Under  war  conditions,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  is  required, 
especially  for  motor  fuel.    Other  uses  of  alcohol  include  that  employed 
in  manufacturing  pharmaceutical  supplies,  rayon,  cosmetics,  photo- 
graphic chemicals,  lacquers,  polishes,  a.s  well  as  that  for  general  sol- 
vents and  for  extraction  purposes.    The  residue  from  such  operations 
constitutes  a  va.lua.ble  concentrated  albuminous  feedstuff  for  livestock 
it  is  reported. 

Starch  production  requires  further  quantities  of  potatoes, 
notably  as  a  result  of  the  increased  demand  for  new  uses.    In  1938  the 
total  output  of  starch  products  from  potatoes  was  said  to  have  been 
around  330,000  short  tons.    There  wore  86  plants  producing  potato  flour 
and  71  plants  producing  wet  starch.    Pa.rt  of  the  starch  output,  Mr. 
Pedecker  says,  is  further  processed  to  sago,  which  is  replacing  tapioco 
that  has  been  imported.    Also  a  new  starch-derivative  product,  known 
as  "migetti"  which  resembles  rice,  has  been  developed.    The  production 
of  this  derivative  is  to  be  considerably  expanded  under  Government 
auspices,  it  is  said.    Five  tons  of  potatoes  are  reported  required  for 
one  ton  of  "migetti." 

The  t-extile  industry  also  is  an  important  user  of  starch,  the 
report  indicates,  with  an  annual  consumption  of  around  28,000  tons. 
About  22,000  tons  arc  reported  used  in  the  vegetable-glue  manufactur- 
ing industry,  and  further  increases  seem  likely  due  to  the  replacement 
of  a  number  of  other  starch  materials  formerly  used.    T^e  paper  industry 
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requires  about  8,000  tons  of  potato  starch  annually,  it  is  noted.  Among 
ether  industrial  uses  may  he  mentioned  the  substitution  for  both  gum 
arabic  and  certain  natural  resins  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  use  as 
a  binding  agent  in  making  dyes tuffs,  increased  use  and  substitution  as 
a  "stretching"  and  filling  material  in  soap  manufacture,  and  many  others. 

The  production  of  crystalized,  pure  dextrose  from  potato  starch 
has  also  been  acquiring  increasing  importance,  it  is  said,  due  cxpeci- 
ally  to  its  value  for  dietary  purposes,  such  as  the  production  of  so- 
called  "energy  tablets"  and  related  strength  and  health-building  prepa- 
rations,   A  newly  developed  and  increasing  use  of  dextrose  is  reported 
as  a  substitute  for  glycerine  by  the  rayon-staple-f ibcr  industry.  ITew 
uses  are  also  steadily  being  developed  for  dextrine,  another  starch- 
processing  product,  it  is  noted. 

While  the  war  is  increasing  the  industrial  utilization  of 
potatoes,  the  demand  for  food  and  feed  purposes  has  also  been  stimula- 
ted due  to  the  restricted  supplies  of  certain  other  food  and  feed  prod- 
ucts.   Accordingly,  authorities  are  recommending  a  further  increase  in 
acreage  and  production  of  potatoes,  especially  as  the  calorie  yield 
per  acre  is  much  higher  than  gro.ins.    Attention  is  also  being  directed, 
it  is  said,  to  the  problem  of  reducing  the  quantity  classed  as  "lost" 
or  unusable.    Hot  only  are  measures  being  considered  for  reducing 
spoilage  by  better  storage  and  handling,  but  consideration  is  now  being 
given  to  developing  economic  uses  for  frozen,  blackened,  and  otherwise 
spoiled  potatoes,  Mr.  Redecker  concludes.     It  also  seems  quite  likely 
that  Germany  will  draw  certain  quantities  of  potatoes,  if  necessary, 
from  the  Polish  and  possibly  the  Protectorate  producing  area.s,  which 
heretofore  have  not  entered  into  the  German  potato  program. 


GERMANY:    Acreage,  production,  and  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes, 
averages  1909-1913,  1921-1935,  annual  1936-1938 


Year                   j  Acreage  •  Production  \  £Cr  '  & 

;  1,000  acres  <  1,000  bushels  ';  Bushels 

Average                             ■  '■  \ 

1909-1913  j             6,775  I    1,373,609  \  202.7 

1921-1925  j             6,753  !    1,304,464  :  193.2 

1926-1930  :            6,689  ;    1,383,414  \  203.8 

1931-1935  !             6,711  \    1,559,101  \  232.3 

Annual  «  I 

1936  :            6,902  :    1,702,098  !  246.6 

1937  i            7,136  ■    2,032,264  :  284.8 

1938  j            7,149  j    1,870,019  ;  261.6 


Compiled  from  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  and  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik. 
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JAPANESE  COTTON  SITUATION  SHOW  NO  IMPROVEMENT  DUHINO  APHIS 


Exceptionally  heavy  stocks  of  unsold  piecegoods  and  large  stocks 
of  raw  cotton  still  in  customs  warehouses  awaiting  payment  were  reported 
as  aspects  of  the  present  unfavorable  position  of  the  Japanese  cotton 
industry,  according  to  a  radiogram  received  from  the  American  Agricul- 
tural attache  at  Shanghai,  "based  on  a  report  from  the  American  consulate 
general  at  Osaka.  - 

The  situation  was  further  aggravated  "by  the  action  of  spinners  in 
making  heavier  purchases  for  a  prospective  increase  in  Japanese  cloth 
exports  as  a  result  of  intensified  war  activity  in  Europe.    This  expected 
advantage  in  the  textile-export  markets  apparently  has  not  materialized, 
largely  because  of  wartime  trade  restrictions  and  currency  depreciation 
in  the  British  and  French  Empire  areas ,  increased  cost  of  production  in 
Japan,  and  a  general  decline  in  world  consumption  of  cotton  textiles, 
particularly  in  European  countries. 

Authorities  have  requested  cotton  merchants  at  Osaka  to  make  no 
new  purchases  of  raw  cotton,  pending  an  investigation  by  representatives 
of  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  of  Commerce  and  Industry  to  ascertain 
the  postiion  of  raw-cotton  merchants  and  the  reasons  for  the  excessive 
stocks  of  unpaid  raw  cotton  and  unsold  cotton  cloth.    All  exchange  per- 
mits for  remittances  on  cotton  imports  are  being  withheld  until  the 
excess  stock  situation  is  clarified,  probably  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Despite  the  urgent  requests  by  cotton  merchants  and  spinners  that  the 
ban  on  exchange  permits  bo  modified,   the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  indica- 
ted that,  in  view  of  limited  exchange  resources,  further  imports  of  raw 
cotton  cannot  be  justified  until  present  stocks  cf  cotton  and  cotton 
cloth  have  been  reduced, 

Haw-cotton  stocks  at  wharves  on  April  30,  1940,  were  estimated 
at  417,000  hales  compared  with  263.000  hales  on  the  same  date  last  year. 
Published  figures  on  cloth  stocks  are  no  longer  available,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  total  stocks  exceed  900  million  square  yards,  or  roughly 
300  million  yards  above  normal. 

Imports  of  American  continued  to  arrive  in  volume  during  April, 
despite  the  unsatisfactory  payments  situation,  and  represented  mostly 
the  heavy  purchases  made  during  November  and  December  1939.     The  con- 
spicuous absence  of  imports  of  Brazilian  cotton  during  April  was  attri- 
buted to  a  lack  of  available  shipping  space.     The  outlook  for  new  pur- 
chases during  May,  June,  and  July  was  far  from  encouraging  although 
contracts  made  during  April  were  estimated  to  total  about  82,000  bales, 
made  up  approximately  as  follows:     Brazilian  29,500  bales;  Indian  27,000 
bales;  American  20,900  bales;  and  Egyptian  4,500  bales.  Expectations 
for  imports  -of  American  during  the  entire  cotton  year  have  now  been 
scaled  down  to  a  total  of  less  than  900,000  bales. 
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JAPAN:    Saw-cotton  imports,  April  1940,  with  comparisons 
(In  oales  of  478  pounds  net) 


Country 

n  "F*   n  t*t  rri  to 

1933 

April 

1939  1940 
J  a/ 

 Sep 

1937-38 

temper-April 

1938-39:  1939-40 
'  a/ 

United  States  

India  

Egypt  

China  

Brazil  

Others  

Total  

Bales 
122,900 
59,904 
10,237 
62,320 
7,386 
14,344 
"27770-91 

Bales  :  Bales 
115,410!  123,327 
72,093;  63,519 
12,541;  14,049 
1,336:  565 
28,287:  1 
26,278:  16,490 
255,944:  217,951 

Bales 
419 , 368 
369,910 

49,525 
150,834 
109,264 

83,582 
T7F8lF,~483- 

Bales    ;  Bales 
670,325:  707,445 
688,362  549,855 
105,684:  112,938 
59,768:  6,224 
205,224;  113,941 
108,503|  191,827 
178 .3778667176 82 ,230 

Based  on  Japanese  official  and  trade  figures.        a/  Preliminary. 


Prices  of  American  cotton  were  steady  throughout  April,  while 
prices  of  Indian  rose  steadily.     In  the  present  confused  situation,  how- 
ever, the  price  factor  did  not  have  such  a  direct  influence  on  sales  as 
did  credit,  available  supplies,  and  transportation  difficulties.  In 
effect,  the  Japanese  cotton  industry  has  now  secured  limited  credit  of 
more  than  $25,000,000,  over  half  of  which  was  from  American  shippers  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  "balance  from  Indian  exporters.     The  average  time 
now  required  for  payment  for  cotton  exported  to  Japan  is  approximately 

3  months  from  the  date  of  shipment.    Average  quotations  for  American  and 
Indian  at  Osaka  during  April  were  76.30  yen  per  picul  (13.52  cents  per 
pound)  and  50.12  yen  (8.88  cents),  respectively. 

In  order  to  liquidate  excess  stocks  of  yarns,  spinners  have 
agreed  voluntarily  to  reduce  production  in  the  three  months  May  through 
July  to  90  percent  of  export  requirements.    No  corresponding  curtailment 
in  cloth  production  is  planned  except  in  the  case  of  jeans  (twilled 
cotton  cloth)  producers,  who  have  agreed  to  a  30  percent  voluntary  re- 
duction.    The  poor  quality  of  staple-fiber  yarn  has  resulted  in  a  re- 
duction of  50  percent  below  last  year's  rate  of  production. 

Shipments  of  piecegoods  to  yen-bloc  countries  during  the  first 

4  months  of  1940  showed  an  increase  of  about  7  million  square  yards  over 
the  12  million  yards  reriorted  for  the  same  period  last  year,  while  ex- 
ports to  other  countries  showed  a  decrease  of  55  million  yards  from  those 
of  the  corresponding  period  in  1939.     The  average  value  of  cloth  exports 
to  yen-bloc  countries  during  April  was  2.2  sen  (0.5  cent)  per  square 
yard  lower  than  in  April  1939,  while  the  average  value  of  exports  to 
other  countries  was  6  sen  (1.4  cents)  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Current 
cloth  sales  for  export  are  reported  to  be  slow,  and  continued  dullness 

in  the  near  future  is  expected  unless  Japanese  textile  markets  in  South 
America  and  European  colonial  possessions  can  be  expanded  to  replace  those 
lost  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  as  a  result  of  the  European  war. 
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Exchange  control  and  quota  restrictions  in  the  importing  countries, 
however,  may  handicap  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  exporters  to  expand 
these  markets. 

Cotton-textile  exports  during  April  amounted  to  only  145  million 
square  yards,  compared  with  173  million  yards  in  April  1939  and  210  mil- 
lion yards  in  April  1938.     Cumulative  exports  during  the  first  4  months 
of  1940  indicated  that  the  relative  decline  in  volume  of  cotton-textile 
exports  ho,s  been  persistent  since  the  first  of  the  year.    Exports  in  the 
periods  January  through  April  1940,  1939,  and  1938  were  543  million,  713 
million  and  786  million  square  yards,  respectively. 

The  decline  in  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is  a  cause  of 
considerable  anxiety  to  the  Japanese  cotton  industry.    During  the  period 
September-December  1939  over  60  percent  of  Japan's  total  export  sales 
of  cotton  textiles  wore  to  countries  of  which  the  currencies  were  linked 
directly  or  indirectly  to  sterling.     This  means  an  increase  in  prices  of 
Japanese  goods  in  terms  of  sterling  when  sold  on  these  markets. 

Trade  negotiations  with  India  appear  at  a  standstill.     It  is 
believed  that  Japanese  purchases  of  Indian  cotton  this  season  have  "been 
far  below  normal  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  ratio  stipulated  in  the 
provisional  agreement  recently  signed.    Eor  this  reason,  Japanese  mer- 
chants anticipate  a  reduction  in  future  exports  of  piecegoods  to  India 
unless  this  deficit  can  in  some  way  be  made  up.    A  Paraguayan  trade 
delegation  visited  Japan  during  April  to  negotiate  a  trade  agreement  with 
Japan.     The  discussions  included  a  possible  increase  in-  sales'  of  Para- 
guayan cotton  to  Japan  but  the  staple  is  reported  to  be  generally  unsuit- 
able for  the  Japanese  cotton  industry.    Any  increase  in-  sales  of  raw 
cotton  as  a  result  of  these  negotiations  would  most  likely  affect  Brazilian 
rather  than  American  exports  because  of  current  transportation  difficulties. 

The  Manchurian  cotton  industry  is  reported  to  be  in  a  serious 
plight,  with  raw-cotton  stocks  virtually  exhausted,  foreign  exchange  un- 
available, and  no  prospects  of  raw-material  replenishment  through  assis- 
tance from  the  Japanese  cotton  industry. 


ARGENTINE  COTTOil  CHOP  DAMGgg  SY  IINEAVORABLS  '7EATHER 

The  second  official  estimate  placed  the  1939-40  Argentine  cotton 
crop  at  365,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net  compared  with  a  first  estimate  of 
371,000  bales  and  a  final  estimate  for  the  1938-39  crop  of  327,000  bales, 
as  published  by  the  National  Cotton  Board  at  Buenos  Aires.     The  reduced 
estimate  was  attributed  to  cold  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  March, 
accompanied  by  heavy  rains  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  belt. 
Some  delay  was  reported  in  the  maturing  of  cotton  bolls  as  well  as  slight 
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deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  fiber.     Excessive  rainfall  in  some  areas 
during  the  last  half  of  April  also  damaged  the  quality  of  cotton  ready  to  be 
picked  and  delayed  the  harvest  for  a  short  time.     Cotton  plants  are  reported 
to  be  in  good  condition,  however,  with  the  exception  of  some  damage  by  leaf 
worm  and  isolated  cases  of  pink  bollworm  attacks  in  some  parts  of  the  Chacc 
Terri  tory . 

Picking  proceeded  actively  during  April,  although  a  scarcity  of  field 
labor  was  reported  in  several  parts  of  the  Chaco .     Weather  conditions  during 
the  second  half  of  April  were  favorable  for  picking  in  most  of  the  cotton 
"belt,  and  the  entry  of  raw  cotton  into  gins  prior  to  the  first  of  May  was 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  average  percentage  of  fiber  yields  now  being  obtained  from 
ginning  is  reported  to  be  nearly  31  percent,   the  highest  ever  reached  in 
Argentina..     The  high  percentage  of  lint  was  attributed  to  the  use  of  selec- 
ted varieties  of  seed  recommended  for  their  adaptabili ty  to  conditions  in 
each  zone. .  Yields  of  33  and  32  percent  reported  in  the  Provinces  of  Santiago 
del  Estero  and  Corriertes,  respectively,  where  100  percent  of  the  seed  was 
selected,  were  outstanding  records. 

ARGENTINA:     Cotton-production  estimates,   1936-37  to  1939-40 


(In  bales  of  478  pounds  net) 


Year 

:  First 

Second 

Third 

'Fourth 

Final 

j  Bales 

Sales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

1936- 

-37  

243,982 

191,865 

147,588 

143, 760 

1937- 

-38  

'  322,074 

281,340 

248 , 133 

207,546 

237,271 

1938- 

-39  

 :  387,419 

299,739 

299 , 789 

304,401 

326,959 

1939- 

-40  

 •  370,816' 

365. 281 

AUSTRALIA  CONSIDERS  REDUCING-  TOBACCO  IKPORTS 
FROIv."  NONSTERLING  COUNTRIES 

In  order  to  conserve  exchange,   the  Australian  Government  is  seeking 
additional  means  to  curtail  imports  of  tobacco  from  nonsterling  countries, 
most  all  of  which  is  from  the  United  States.     Larger  imports  from  other 
British  Empire  areas  and  increased  production  in  Australia  are  being  con- 
sidered, according  to  American  Consul  Wilson  C.  Flake  at  Sydney. 

The  first  step  in  this  connection  was  taken  on  December  1,  1939, 
when  imports  of  tobacco  products  from  nonsterling  countries  were  prohibited 
and  import  licenses  were  required  for  the  entry  of  leaf  from  such  countries. 
This  action  eliminated  the  import  of  American  tobacco  products,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  have  averaged  648,000  pounds  annually.     Imports  of 
American  leaf,  largely  flue-cured,  which  during  the  past  3  years  have 
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averaged  21,605,000  pounds  annually,  have  as  yet  continued  active  out 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  and 
Customs . 

. The  extent  to  which  imports  of  American  leaf  into  Australia  can  be 
curtailed  is  not  known,  but  increased  use  of  domestic  and  other  Empire 
leaf,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  European  war,  appears  inevitable. 
Competition  in  buying  of  the  1939-40  Australian  crop  was  very  active. 
Prices  at  opening  sales  were  10  to  15  percent  above  the  1838-39  average, 
several  lots  selling  between  65  and  75  cents  per  pound.     Higher  prices, 
combined  with  the  possibility  of  future  restrictions  on  imports,  are  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a.  substantial  increase  in  the  1940-41  Australian 
pro due  tion . 

The  1939-40  tobacco  crop  in  Australia,  almost  entirely  flue-cured, 
has  been  tentatively  estimated  at  4,750,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
4,041,000  pounds  in  1938-39,  and  5,980,000  in  1937-38.     Total  leaf  used 
in  domestic  manufacture  during  recent  years  has  averaged  about  23,000,000 
pounds,  which  indicates  an  average  minimum  import  requirement  in  excess 
of  18,000,000  pounds. 


AUSTEALIA: 


Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products, 
1936-37  to  1933-39 


Year  and  country 
( July- June) 


1936-  37 

United  States. 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Empire . 
All  other. . . . 
To  tal  

1937-  38 
United  States 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Empire. 
All  other  

To  tal  

1938-  39 
United  States 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Empire 
All  o  ther . .  . 

To  tal  


Leaf 


1,000 
'Pounds 
19  , 9  77 

0 

156 
_5_73 
'20, 711 

22,867 
0 
31 
394 


23,292 

22 , 2.11 

0 
68 

 387 

22,665" 


Cigarettes 


1 , 000 
pounds _ 
34" 

S8 

1 

o 


135 

61 
46 

sJ 

1 

1Q8 

53 
58 

5/ 

2 
118 


Cigars 

T~ooo~ 

nounds 


a/ 


10 

2 
1 
1 
_  6 
10" 


a/ 
a/ 


Cut 
tobacco 


1,000 
pounds 
"  74 
11 
22 
0 


107 


32 
12 
22 
JL_ 
67 

47 
14 
26 

a/ 
87 


All 
other... 
1 , 000 
pounds 
448 
a/ 

1/ 
a/ 


448 


633 

a/ 

a/ 

 1_ 

634 


543 

a/ 

H 
_1 

544 


Compiled  from  Oversea  Trade  and 
a/  Less  than  500  pounds. 


/ustoms  and  Excise  Revenue  of  Australia, 
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TOBACCO  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  CURTAILED 
AND  PRODUCTION  INCREASED 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,   the  New  Zealand 
Government  intensified  its  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  leaf  tobac- 
co and  tobacco  products,  and  announced  an  intention  of  progressively  in- 
creasing, the  proportion  of  New  Zealand  leaf  used  in  the"  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  products.     On  September  26,  1939,   the  import  duty  on  leaf 
was  increased  by  25  percent,  .and  other  more  direct  means  have  been  taken 
to  increase  prices  for  domestic  leaf,  recording  to  American  Vice  Consul 
John  Evarts  Horner  at  Wellington. 

The  acreage  of  tobacco  planted  for  commercial  production  in  New 
Zealand  in  1939-40  was  increased  to  about  2,500  acres  as  compared  with 
1,807  in  1938-39,  and  the  average  for  the  5  preceding  years  of  1,757  acres. 
The  1939-40  production  is  tentatively  estimated  at  2.4  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  1.4  million  in  1938-39,  and  the  5-year  average  of' 1.3  mil- 
lion pounds.     In  addition  to  increases  in  total  production,   it  is  reported 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  crop  is  of  the  flue-cured  type,  which  is 
being  used  to  displace  American  flue-cured  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
tobacco  products.     It  is  estimated  that  about  90  percent  of  the  1939-40 
crop  is  of  the  flue-cured  type  and  only  10  percent  air-cured,  whereas  a 
few  years  ago  the  production  was  about  equally  divided  between  flue-cured 
and  adr-cured. 


NEW  ZEALAND;     Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products, 


 1937  to  1939   

;  ;  Cigarettes  weighing  :  ^ 

Year  ended    :     Leaf    -  .  per  1,000  pieces      :   pi£,arc,  :     Cut  :  , 

December  31  i^ami-  .-More  than  ,2.5  pounds-   "  S       :  tobacco  :     °:  , 

 :factured;  2.5  pounds!   or  less     [  j  iprodiict 

i  1,000    •     1,000      ■  Million  T  1,000    j  1,000  :  1,000 

1937  :  pounds  :  pounds  ;  -pieces  '•  pounds  j  pounds  :  pounds 
United  States...:  2,393  j  "  0"  |  20  I  2  \  "~  18  :  ~"~  10 
United  Kingdom..:  0  j  20  j  480  :  7  i  357  ;  1 
Others  a/   :  _         8  j  b/   j  1      ;  4  i        528  j  b/_ 

Total  :     2^401  :         ~20~      \   501  1        15     :   903  ;'  11 

1938  ;" "    :                :                j           ~T~  \ 
United  States...;     2,939  \      b/          :          29                1    j          21  j  4 
United  Kingdom. . ;            0  i          29       :        484      ■          6     '        361  j  1 
Others  a/   '■     _  _  6_1            1                _1  :  4_           676  j  1 

Total  :     2,945  ;' "        30      ■"        514  J         II  "  ;     1,058  :  6 

1939  :             :            '    :                ;             :  ; 
United  States...;     5,411  j            0      j          19  •  :  :    .  b/                 15  •  4 
United  Kingdom..!            0  I          14      \         397      •          4     ;        259  j  b/ 
Others  a/  I          41  j  0       I      _  c/_   2_    ;        346  j  b/ 

To  tal   5 , 452  '  14       :         416 ~  6     :         620  :  4 


Compiled  from  Statistical  Report  on  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand.     a/  Largely  Australia,     b/  Less  than  500  pounds.     cj  Less 
than  500,000  pieces. 
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Since  July  1,   1939,   the  New  Zealand  Government,  in  order  to 
conserve  the  Dominion' s  sterling  reserve,  has  prohibited  the  use  of 
foreign  exchange  for  the  payment  of  imports  of  tobacco  products  and  has 
limited  the  use  of  exchange  for  leaf  imports  to  quantities  comparable 
with  those  used  during  corresponding  periods  of  the  preceding  year.  On 
April  10,  1940,  the  Minister  of  Customs  announced  that  beginning  July  1, 
1940,  and  until  December  51,  1940,  no  specific  allowance  of  exchange 
would  be  made  for  the  import  of  leaf  but  that  applications  for  it  would 
be  considered  individually.     It  was  also  announced  that  permits  would 
not  be  granted  for  the  importation  of  tobacco  products,  even  though  pay- 
ments had  been  arranged  without  the  use  of  foreign  exchange. 

Apparently  in  anticipation  of  Government  restrictions  making 
difficult  the  securing  of  quantities  of  foreign  tobacco,  imports  of  leaf 
during  1939,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  were  increased  to 
5,452,000  pounds  as  compared  with  2,945,000  pounds  in  1938.     On  the 
other  hand,  imports  of  tobacco  products  declined  substantially. 


TOBACCO  AC  PEA  95  TS  CR^SJ^JCP^ 

The  Greek  Government  has  announced  an  authorized  tobacco  acreage 
for  1940  of  190,092  acres  as  compared  with  the  1939  planted  acreage  of 
214,087  acres,  and  206,024  a,cres  in  1933.     Lower  prices  and  restricted 
foreign  purchases  of  leaf  from  the  1939  crop,  combined  with  prospects 
for  continued  unfavorable  market  outlets,  are  given  as  the  reasons  for 
the  reduction  in  the  1940  acree„ge,  according  to  American  Commercial 
Attache  H.  Lawrence  Groves  at  Athens.     Prices  through  April  in  Greek 
currency  for  the  1939  crop,  which  is  estimated  at  125  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  the  1938  crop  of  106  million  pounds,  averaged  from  10  to 
20  percent  below  prices  a  year  ago  despite  the  fact  that  Greek  currency 
in  terms  of  United  States  dollars  has  depreciated  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  by  about  25  percent. 

German  buyers,  who  have  been  the  largest  foreign  purchasers  of 
Greek  tobacco,  are  reported  to  have  limited  their  total  orders  from  the 
1939  crop  to  about  35  million  pounds,  or  roughly  75  percent  of  purchases 
from  the  1938  crop.     In  -addition,  there  is  some  doubt  if  the  reduced 
orders  car  be  paid  for  in  full.     It  is  understood  that  purchases  by 
German  buyers  are  to  be  handled  through  the  clearing  account  between  the 
two  countries,  and  recent  data  indicate  that  the  account  is  approximately 
in  baLance.     Sxibstantial  additional  shipments  of  German  products  accept- 
able to  Greece  will,   therefore,  have  to  be  made  to  meet  payments  due 
from  Germany ^ Par t ly  offsetting  the  decline  in  purchases  by  Germany  is 
the  reported  cobiratment  by  Prance  to  take  about  6.6  million  pounds  and 
purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  April  had  totaled  near  9 
million  pounds. 
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Buying  "by  American  interests  was  reported  to  be  active,  with  the 
prospect  that  total  purchases  for  the  season  would  "be  substantially  above 
the  average  of  the  past  2  years.    As  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  exchange 
value  of  Greek  currency  and  lower  leaf  values,  current  prices  for  Greek 
leaf  in  terms  of  United  States  currency  are  about  40  percent  "below  those 
of  a  year  ago . 


EGYPTIAN  ONION  EXPORTS  SO  WIT 

Exports  of  onions  from  Egypt  amounted  to  274,485  "bags  of  110 
pounds  from  January  31  to  March  22,  compared  with  792,220  "bags  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Commercial 
Attache  James  T.  Scott  at  Cairo.     Shipments  to  England  totaled  138,371 
"bags  against  365,401  "bags  exported  last  year.     The  1940  Egyptian  crop 
has  "been  estimated  at  about  2.5  million  "bags,  or  a"bout  2  million  "bags 
less  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Shortage  of  shipping  space  is  the  chief  problem  facing  Egyptian 
exporters  and  is,  to  a  considreable  extent,  responsible  for  the  substan- 
tial reduction  in  shipments.     Stocks  are  piling  up  at  the  Alexandria 
onion  market  and  are  estimated  at  around  150,000  bags.    As  a  result, 
shipments  are  being  retained  in  the  interior  pending  the  easing  of  the 
shipping  situation. 

Great  Britain  absorbs  the  larger  portion  of  Egyptian  onion 
exports  and  British  wartime  restrictions  have  made  the  shipping  of  onions 
very  difficult.    Admiralty  control  of  shipping  space  and  the  licensing  of 
imports  of  onions  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  two  of  the  most  important 
of  these  wartime-control  measures. 

In  February,  France  abolished  the  fee  on  permits  for  onion 
importation  and  was  to  permit  11,024  short  toms  of  onions  to  be  imported 
instead  of  3,650  tons  previously  decided  upon.     French  onion  growers, 
however,  complained  of  this  relaxation  and  the  decision,  as  a  consequence, 
was  later  revoked. 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  actively  attempted  to  relieve  the 
onion  situation.    Early  in  February,  railroad  freight  rates  from  the  in- 
terior were  substantially  reduced  and  demurrage  charges  were  cut  in  half. 


ITALY  NOW  HAS  THREE  MEATLESS  BAYS 

Effective  April  24,  1940,   there  are  three  days  each  week  in 
Italy  upon  which  meat  cannot  be  placed  on  sale  or  served  in  food  dis- 
pensing establishments.     Since  late  in  September  this  restriction  has 
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applied  to  Thursdays  and  Fridays  and,  according  to  the  latest  order, 
Wednesday  has  also  been  added  to  the  meatless  days.    As  meat-selling 
stores  also  remain  closed  on  Sunday,  this  makes  only  three  days  a  week  that 
meat  can  he  sold  or  purchased. 

Pcr-capita  consumption  of  meat  (beef,  mutton,  and  pork)  in  Italy  is 
relatively  small  compared  with  other  Western  European  countries,  averag- 
ing approximately  30  pounds  in  1937  compared  with  90  in  France,  123  in 
Germany,  and  138  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


ARGENTINE  BEEF  PRODUCTION  INCREASED  ITS  1939 

Argentine  meat  production  in  packing  plants  reached  2,317  million 
pounds  in  1939,  an  increase  of  140  million  pounds,  or  6  percent  above 
1938.    The  increase  was  wholly  in  beef  and  veal,  which  reached  2,025  mil- 
lion pounds  and  was  10  percent  larger  than  in  1938;  lamb  and  mutton  pro- 
duction decreased  13  percent  to  194  million  pounds,  while  pork  production 
was  18  percent  smaller  than  in  1938,  falling  to  98  million  pounds.  The 
bulk  of  the  beef  and  mutton  slaughtered  in  packing  plants  is  exported, 
while  a  little  over  half  the  pork  is  consumed  locally. 

The  increase  in  meat  production  in  1939  was  the  result  of  270,000 
more  cattle  and  calves  being  slaughtered  than  in  1938.    The  heavier 
weight  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  offset  the  numerical  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  and  hogs  killed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Argentina  is  the  world' s  most  important 
beef-exporting  country,  domestic  consumption  of  beef  is  large  and  exceeds 
exports  considerably.    Beef  exports  from  Argentina  totaled  1,199  million 
pounds    l/  in  1939,  an  increase  of  5  percent  above  1938.    More  than  75 
percent  of  the  total  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  amounted  to  899  mil- 
lion pounds,  an  increase  of  2  percent  above  1938.    Exports  to  France 
increased  even  more  than  to  the  United  Kingdom  but  totaled  only  74  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  290  percent  above  1938.    Exports  to  most  other 
countries,  including  those  of  canned  meat  to  the  United  States,  decreased 
as  compared  with  1938.    Whereas  most  of  the  chilled  beef  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  frozen  beef  went  chiefly  to  Continental  European 
countries,  with  some  to  European  possessions,   such  as  the  West  Indies. 
Approximately  half  of  the  canned  meat  went  to  the  United  Kindgom,  about 
one-sixth  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  to  continental  Europe 
and  European  possessions. 

Lamb  and  mutton  shipments  from  Argentina  also  increased  in  1939. 
Exports  totaled  118  million  pounds  and  exceeded  those  of  1938  by  12 

1/  Includes  preserved  or  canned  meat,  which  is  mostly  beef. 
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percent.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  112  million  pounds  ^ 
and  were  18  percent  larger  than  in  1933. 

Frozen  pork  exports  decreased  22  percent  in  1939  to  14  million 
pounds,  13  million  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Exports  of  salted  meat  and  frozen  edible  offals  amounted  to  80 
million  pounds  in  1939,  the  United  Kingdom  taking  the  "bulk  of  the  offals. 
Salted  meat  exports  were  more  evenly  distributed  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  European  countries,  and  some  went  to  the  West  Indies. 

Exports  of  principal  meat  products  in  the  first  3  months  of  1940 
increased  16  percent  above  the  corresponding  period  of  1939.  Exports 
of  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  including  canned  meat,  increased  14  percent. 
Chilled  and  frozen  beef  alone  increased  23  percent,  whereas  there  was  a 
decrease  of  41  percent  in  canned-meat  exports.     The  destination  of  ex- 
ports is  not  given  for  this  period,  but  probably  did  not  change  much  a s 
compared  with  the  year  1939.     Frozen-mutton  exports  increased  even  more 
than  beef,  or  38  percent,  although  the  quantity  exported  was  only  one- 
sixth  the  volume  of  the  beef  exported.     Canned  meat  was  the  only  type 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  past  3  months  of  1940. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  agreements  have  been  made 
with  Argentina  by  several  European  countries  for  the  purchase  of  speci- 
fied quantities  of  meat  to  be  delivered  within  a  certain  period  of  time. 
'The  British-Argentine  Meat  Agreement,  concluded  late  in  1939,  expired 
February  26,  1940,  and  has  since  been  renewed  three  times  for  4-week 
periods.    The  original  British-Argentine  Agreement  was  for  a  period  of 
16  weeks  and  specified  that  200,000  tons  (440  million  pounds)  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  be  delivered  to  Great  Britain  and  France  during  that  period. 
Specifications  were  for  374  million  pounds  of  chilled  beef  and  66  million 
pounds  of  frozen  mutton,  or  a  weekly  delivery  of  23  million  pounds  of 
chilled  beef,  4  million  pounds  of  frozen  mutton,  and  3  million  pounds  of 
frozen  offals.    The  latest  4-week  agreement,  which  expired  May  25,  allowed 
shipments  to  be  made  up  to  35,800  tons  (79  million  pounds),  and  it  is 
claimed  that  it  was  8  percent  less  than  in  April,  as  a  result  of  the 
smaller  shipping  space  available. 

Until  a  definite  meat  agreement  is  reached  between  the  two  countries, 
it  is  assumed, renewals  will  be  made  monthly.     Meat  imports  into    the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  controlled  by  a  quota  system  since  1932  as  part  of  the 
Empire  preference  policy.    Although  total  exports  of  Agrentine  beef  in- 
cluding canned,  were  20  percent  larger  in  1939  than  in  1932,  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  were  4  percent  smaller.     Decreases  in  British  takings 
have  been  more  than  compensated  by  increased  exports  of  frozen  beef  to 
Germany  and  other  European  countries  and  by  increased  exports  of  canned 
beef. 
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Italy  recently  completed  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  4,000 
metric  tons,  or  9  million  pounds,  of  Argentine  meat  to  "bo  supplied  during 
May,  June,  and  July  1940.    This  includes  7  million  pounds  of  "beef  and  2 
million  pounds  of  pork.    Earlier  agreements  were  made  in  December  and 
February  for  13  million  pounds  and  11  million  pounds,  respectively. 

Japan  also  has  agreed  to  purchase  Argentine  products  to  a  value 
of  30  million  yen  ($7,000,000),  in  return  for  which  Argentina  will  facili- 
tate exchange,    The  meat  purchases  are  also  stated  to  he  4,000  metric 
tons  of  frozen  and  canned  "beef. 

ARGEITTIITA:     Exports  of  principal  meats  by  countries  of  destination, 


annual  1938  and  1939, 

and  January-March.  1939 

and 

1940 

•  1938 

1939 

•  January-March 

Item  and  destinnti  r,n 

:  1939 

:  1940 

•  Million 

Million 

j  Million 

■  Million 

Beef  and  veal  - 

•  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

■  pounds 

Chilled  - 

762 

- 

;  — 

a) 

7 

- 

;  — 

- 

! 

774 

■  \l 

191 

:  b/  197 

Frozen 

T  T  *  j_  _  n     rr  •   -\ 

38 

— 

!  — • 

•                 "i  r*i 

67 

— 

',  — 

"D  _.  "1  ■                         '       T       *7iT        | .  1                "i  T 

6 

I  — 

98 

!  ~ 

T  i  .  v  , 

20 

:  - 

a/ 

Q  +  Vi  a  ■*>  cj 

12 

Total  

243 

w 

58 

b/  109 

Reserved  - 

United  States  

33 

5 

O 

99 

a/  ■ 

Scandinavian  countries  

!  p 

1 

Belgium  and  Netherlands  

2  : 

'    a,/  ; 

!     a/  ; 

40  ; 

Total  

182 

39  : 

b/  23 

Lamb  and  mutton  - 

Frozen  and  chilled  - 

United  Kingdom  

112  j 

2 

4  : 

Total  

Ufi 

38  ; 

b/  51 

Continued 
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ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  principal  meats  "by  countries  of  destination, 
annual  1938  and  1959,  and  January-March  1939  and  1940  -  Continued 


Item  and  destination 

1938 

1939 

Janua  r y-Ma  rch 

1939 

1940 

Million; 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Pork--  I 
Frozen  and  chilled  - 

pounds  « 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

17 

13 

— 

— 

1 

1 

18 

14 

b/  2 

b/  2 

Other  meats  - 

Frozen  offals  - 

57 

62 

— 

3 

1 

- 

1 
4 

1 

1 

a/ 

1 

64 

66 

D/  Lf 

"K  /  OA 
0/  <dU 

Salted  - 

2 

.  .  3 

:  l 

:  a/ 

:  2 

:   .     2  • 

'  a/ 

:  2 

10 

:  7 

15 

:  14 

iV  4 

2 

Total  specified  meats... 

;  1,347 

i  1,411 

348 

[  404 

Compiled  from  official  sources,     a/  Less  than  500,000  pounds,    b/  Not 
available  by  countries,     c/  Not  designated  as  to  kind,  "but  mastly  beef. 


ARGENTINA:     Distribution  of  slaughter  by  different  establishments, 

1938  and  1939 


■  Canned   ■  Total    :  _ .         ;  Other  ;  . 

v                      -Freezing  :         .;•,.«  Ljtmers.    .     ,  ■  Tota. 

Year                 :             to  :   meat     [packing  ;        /     private  ;  / 

j  P  an  s    [plants    [  house    ;     -       [  houses  [  — 

[    Thou-    :    Thou-   |  Thou-    [    Thou-  j    Thou-  [  Thou- 

.  calves            '■    sands    i    sands    [  sands    I  '  sands  :    sands  :  sandi 


Cattle  and  calves            '•  sands  ':  sands  [  sands  :  '  sands  :  sands  :  sands 

1938  [  3,119  ■  173  [  3,292  "    1,139  j  2,638  :  7,069 

1939  :  3,269  \  293  [3,562  j    1,173  [  -  [ 

Lambs  and  sheep  !  !•'«:! 

1938  i  6,184  23  j  6,207  [        507  \  1,125  j  7,839 

1939  :  5,673  j  26  j  5,699  j        706  [  - 

Hogs                             ;  :  :  ;            :  [ 

1938  [  695  :  51  :      746  [       309  :  190  [  1,245 

1939  [  495  i  52  i      547  j        363  j  j 


Compiled  from  official  sources,    a/  Mostly  for  domestic  consumption, 
b/  Excluding  farm  slaughter.     It  is  estimated  roughly  that  1  million  cat- 
tle and  2  million  sheep  are  killed  annually  on  ranches  for  consumption. 
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Year 


ARGENTINA:     Production  of  meat  in  packing  plants  compared 
 with  total  production,  1935-1939  


Production  in 
packing  plants 


Total  production 
excluding  farn  a/ 


.Beef 

.  Lan"b 

Beef 

Lamb 

Beef 

Lamb 

CU1U. 

n  r\ 

n 

Q  T[ 

Pn  rk 

veal 

'  mutton 

veal 

mutton 

veal 

mutton 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

1935  

1 , 609 

176 

157 

3,  609 

237 

'  219" 

45 

74 

72 

1936  

1,740 

189 

172 

3,  528 

245 

240 

"48 

77 

72 

1937  : 

1,982  . 

190 

177 

3,989 

241' 

258 

50 

79 

69 

1938  : 

1,835  : 

223 

119 

3,937 

282 

198 

47 

79 

60 

1939  : 

2,025  : 

194 

98 

V 

'I/ 

w 

w 

w 

Packing  house 
production  as 
percentage 
of  total 


Compiled  from  official  sources  unless  otherwise  stated. 

a/  Estimated  by  multiplying  total  reported  slaughter  by  average  dressed 

weights  at  Backing  plants. 

by  Not  available  as  yet. 


CANADA:     Butter  and  cheese  production, 
1935-1939 


Butter 

Cheese 

Year 

Creamery 

Dairy 

Total 

Eactory 

Farm-made 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935..'  

241 

109 

350 

100 

1 

101 

1936  

251 

109 

360 

119 

1 

120 

1937  

247 

108 

355 

131 

1 

132 

1938  

267 

105 

372 

121 

1 

122 

1939  

267 

104 

371 

123 

1 

124 

Monthly  Dairy  Report,  March  1940. 
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COTTON:     Estimates  of  production  in  specified  countries  and  world  total, 

average  1930-31  to  1931-35  and  annual  1935-36  to  1939-40  a/ 
 (in  bales  of  478  pounds  net)  


Country 

■ Average 
.  J.  J30-31 
.  to 

.  ISO  i— 3-5 

'1935-36 

1936-37' 

1937-38: 

1938-39 

! 1939-40 

:  1/ 

:  1 , 000 

1 , 0  JO 

1 , 000 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

;   1 , 000 

uni  ueu  o  1/3^6  s  

;  baj.es 

Dales 

Dales 

Dales 

bal  es 

■  bales 

•  13 ,343 

[ . 1C , 638 

12,393 

18,346 

11 . 943 

'    11 >  817 

lnaj.a,  4.nc±ucLj.ng  J3urma,  . . . . , 

■  3,993 

4,990 

5,287 

4, 962 

4, 00" 

:  4,223 

China,  including  Manchuria. . 

'•  2,730 

2,667 

3,870 

2,301 

;  1,883 

.  1,764 

2 , 250 

3 , 400 

3,700 

3,870 

;  4,050 

T71  0*Try-i  4- 

.  1,482 

1 ,769 

1 , 687 

2,281 

1 ,728 

:    l ,  81.5 

:       v  f2 

I  ,  (DC 

1 ,824 

2 , 0  ( 5 

1 , 389 

;  2,100 

'.  2t& 

t  or? 
0  ~o 

38  b 

376 

333 

414 

j  195 

251 

395 

340 

306 

;  310 

•  191 

373 

144 

237 

327 

1  365 

■  230 

342 

;  358 

418 

.  303 

!  d/  355 

n  <i  *  ^  t    —  -r 

•  112 

241 

236 

:"  299 

j  306 

■ 

15a 

201 

268 

264 

263 

•  233 

:  132 

r  188 

203 

; '  214 

:  187 

j  183 

118 

•  171 

1                 1  ft  A 

\  ±84 

^  / 

:  e/ 

Belgian  Congo  

i  72 

127 

152 

j  175 

i  161 

i  ~ 

ooiomijia  1  /  

•  Q 

■  ** 

:  14 

ov 
22 

oU 
*  40 

!-  27 

32 
e/ 

Trench  Equatorial  Africa,,.. 

:  14 

33 

*  33 

:  39 

:  ®./ 

1  O 

58 

:  75 

;  o7 

63 

TT^  -?  +■  A       r>  / 

•  26 

27 

25 

:  22 

/ 

:  1/ 

T  f  t.- 

1  £ 

:  7 

4 
<  5 

jlO 

C  /  10 

\  20 

/       n  « 

;  9J  12 

■        /1  / 
•  44 

;  / 
:  £/ 

IM  "i   r*1     *v»  -1  *-\ 

.  c  /  22 

50 

40 

j  25 

;  20 

Paraguay  

'  '  19 

38 

c  /  55 

:  c/  42 

i  42 

'  6 

.  12 

e/ 

:  "  e/ 

i     f  /  12 

Syria  and  Lebanon  

:  10 

27 

31 

:  26 

;  39 

39 

Venezuela  

:  11 

12 

12 

:  12 

i  e/ 

'  T 
•  J. 

1 

:  3 

:  6 

Total  foreign  countries  g/ 

:  12,435 

16,112 

19,071 

i  19,704 

:  17,057 

17,008 

World  total  g/  ,\ 

:  25,828 

26,750 

31,470 

■  58,650 

:  29,000 

28,800 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  reports  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  or  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics .  a/  Since 
official  production  estimates  are  not  available  from  many  of  the  minor  pro- 
ducing countries,  estimates  of  production  in  such  cases  are  based  on  exports, 
stochs  available  for  export,  or  unofficial  reports  as  indicated  in  the  table, 
and  do  not  include  cotton  consumed  on  hand  spindles  or  in  other  ways,  b/  Pre- 
liminary, c/  Exports,  d/  Available  for  export,  a/  Comparable  data  net  avail- 
able, fj  Based  on  unofficial  reports  for  some  years,    g/  Includes  estimates 
for  50  to  60  minor  cotton-growing  countries,  which  prodixce  a  total  of  100,000 
to  200,000  bales  annually. 
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COTTON:     Spot  price  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 

  May  17,  1940,  with  comparisons   

~  " 1940 


Description 

Apr 

il 

May  . 

:  5 

12 

19 

:  26 

:  3 

10 

:  17 

Cents 

Cents 

; Cents 

■  Cents 

: Cents 

; Cents 

American  - 

Middling.  

: 13.15 

13.62 

13.57 

j 13.53 

13'.  72 

' 13.65 

: 12.44 

Low  Middling.  

'12.56 

13.03 

12.98 

: 12.95 

13.13 

13.06 

: 11.86 

S gyp t  i an  ( Ful ly  Good  Fai r )  - 

C-iza  7  ■.  

17.42 
17.42 

17.79 
17.84 

17.58 
17.69 

' 17.66 
17.64 

18.06 
18.03 

18.30 
18.15 

17.07 

UiD-oers  •  

17.01 

Brazilian  (Pair)  - 

i-  r  i  "t__ 

12.90 

13.37 

13.23 

13.20 

13.33 

15.52 

12.11 

Sao  Paulo  

13.15 

13.52 

13.57 

13.53 

13.72 

15.65 

12.44 

Indian  — 

Broach  (Fully  Good)-  

11.42 

11.84 

11.74 

11.79 

11.89 

11.89; 

10.72 

Central  Provinces  ■ 

(Superfine)  -  " 

11.63 

12.04 

11.82 

11.71, 

ll.8i: 

11.97: 

10.97 

Sind  (Pine)  -  : 

10.75" 

11.09 

10.98] 

10.87; 

10.97: 

Peruvian  (Good)  -  ' 

15.71 

15.66: 

15.65' 

15.81: 

Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Circular  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  Ltd, 
Quotations  converted  from  sterling  at  official  rates. 


HIITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  tc  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 

1957-58  and  1958-39,  and  August  1-Uay  23,  1953-39  end  1939-40  a/ 
 (Punning  hales)  


Country  to 
which  exported 


;     Year  ended  Julv  31.. 

•  August  1-1 

Lav  PS 

■  1937-38 

 —  — .  ~v  ... 

1938-39 

1938-39  j 

1939-40 

:  1,000 
•  bales 

1,000 
"bales 

1 , 000 
Dales  : 

1,000 
hales 

:  1,630 
:  3,049 

478 
1,791 

446  • 
1,664 

1,839 
2,586 

:  4,679 

■  729 
;  542 

2,2S9 
905 
394 

2,110  i 
843  : 
328  : 

4,285 
865 
595 

■  5,950 
:  278 

3,558 
206 

3,281 
173  1 

5,046 
287 

:  5,672 

3,562      '     3,103  j 

5,759 

United  Kingdom  

Continental  Europe 

Total  Europe  

Japan  

Other  countries  

Total  

Lint ens  

Total,  excluding  lin 


ters 


Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Stock,  and  Movement  Report,  Hew  York  Cotton 
Exchange . 

a/     Includes  linters. 
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Bacon,  ration  reduction, 

U.K.  ,  June  10,  I9H0. .  .■   719 

Butter,  -production,  Canada, 

1935-1939  •  ■   739 

Cheese,  production,  Canada, 

1935-1939   739 

Cotton: 


Exports,  U.S. ,  May  23,  19H6.. ...  "[hi 

Imports,  Japan,  April  13]j0.   72£ 

Prices,  U.K.,  May  17,  I9H0   jkl 

Production: 

Argentina,  1936-37  to  1939-Ho.  730 
Specified  countries,  1930-31 


to  1939-'40   7^0 

Textile  situation,  Ja-oan, 

April  19^0   727 

Feedstuffs,  situation,  U.K. , 

May  19U0   721 

Flaxseed: 


Area,  India,  1939>19-0   719 

Production,  India,  1939,19^0....  719 

Livestock,  slaughter, 

Argentina,  1938,1939   738 

Meat : 

Exports,  Argentina,  19^3-iqUo...  737 
Production,  Argentina, 
1935-1939   735-739 


Index 

■ 

::  Page 

;:  Meat  (continued): 

::      Restrictions,  Italy , Apr. 2^,19^0 .  73^ 

::      Situation,  Argentina,  19H0   735 

::, Onions,  exports,  Egypt, 

: :      Jan.  31-Mar. '22,' I9H0.  ,  7^ 

1 1  .Potatoes: 

:j.    Area,  Germany, 'l 96 9~i 932   726 

::      Production,  Germany, 

::         1909-1 932   72I4-726 

::  Utilization, 'Germany, '193S..  72^-726 
::  Rice,  exports,  U.S., 

: :     1332-33  to.  1939-[I0.   723 

::  To'ba,cco: 

::.     Area,  Greece,  1932-1 9^0   733 

j:      Import  reduction  -plans: 

::         Australia,  igig-l+O*  .  1   730 

::        .Few.  Zealand,  19^9-Ho   732 

: :  Imports: 

::         Australia,  i 936-37  to  1932-39.  731 

::  New  Zealand,  19^7-1939   732 

: :  Wheat { 

*!-     Exports  (flour),  Japan, 

s  :         March  19H0.   720 

::      Imports,  Japan,  March  19^-0......  720 

::      Market  conditions,  Japan, 

: :         May  1,  19U0.  '.   720, 

::      Prices,  Tokyo,  May  1,  19^0   72 

::  Wool,  issue  prices,  U.K., 
::      Mar.  1,  ^IjO-Feh.  2S,19L!1   71 


